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Tommy is no John Philip 

Sousa—not by a long shot. 

Fact is, Tommy himself would 

be the first to admit it, the first 

to point out that he’s just an 

average high school youngster 

M with a flair for music. But don’t 
underestimate the lad. To the folks in his 
community, he’s quite an important fellow. 


Every Wednesday night, from May to 
September, Tommy totes his tuba to the town 
square. There his horn obediently blends a 
measured ““oompah’”’ to the voices of a score 
or so other instruments manned by Tommy’s 
fellow citizens. There a local tailor cuts a 
melodic pattern from a trumpet of burnished 
brass; a Vo-Ag teacher exacts a tuneful lesson 
froma disciplined clarinet; farmers, merchants, 
tradesmen—all musicians on Wednesday night 
—join with Tommy in continuing a great 
American institution, the weekly band concert. 
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Dutifully they render their program—from 
stirring march to lively polka, from inspiring 
overture to latest hit tune. And then, as the 
last strains of the National Anthem are 
gathered in the arms of the tall trees around 
the square, the applause registers for Tommy 
and his fellow bandsmen the thanks of a 
grateful audience, a tribute to those who, 
like Tommy, know the value of community 
spirit and the joy of serving their neighbors. 


An acute awareness of his responsibility 
toward his community and a real pride in 
being privileged to serve his neighbors are 
ever attendant upon the John Deere dealer. 
With the same integrity of purpose that marks 
him a good businessman, he shoulders those 
extra littke burdens which an active part in 
community affairs imposes and which are the 
epaulets of the good citizen. 
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Grow Them Fast 


Keep Them Healthy 


A Sam this year, poultry- 
men—both large commer- 
cial operators and small flock 
owners — are making G.L.F. 
Chick Starter their number 
one choice. The basic reason is 
simple—G.L.F. Chick Starter 
is doing the kind of a job they 
want a chick starter to do. 


The Right Combination 


The formula for G.L.F. Chick 
Starter is based on the per- 
formance of the feed on thou- 
sands of farms plus the latest 
scientific knowledge of our 
agricultural colleges. It is a 
combination of quality con- 
trolled feed ingredients which 
furnish the necessary pro- 
teins, vitamins and minerals 
for a highly efficient feed. 
Added to these ingredients 
are vitamin B,, supplements 
and antibiotics which build 
stronger, healthier birds and 
give faster early growth. 


G.L.F. 
Chick 


Starter 


Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, 
Inc. 


Ithaca, New York 


A Thrifty Way to 


Grow Big Calves 


ILK and G.L.F. Calf 

Starter go together for 
best results in raising a calf 
—the kind of a calf that will 
grow to be a husky, healthy 
heifer. G.L.F. Calf Starter is 
an appetizing feed — calves 
really get to like it in short 
order. 


Feeding G.L.F. Calf 


Starter 


Because G.L.F. Calf Starter is 
a dry feed it is very simple to 
feed. Offering a handful of 
Calf Starter to the calf is a 
good beginning about the time 
it learns to drink from a pail. 
After a few days all you need 
to do is put a day’s supply in 
the feed box each morning. 

From three weeks on a calf 
will begin eating more and 
more Calf Starter with her 
milk diet. At about 7 weeks 
milk feeding can stop and the 
Calf Starter increased. Then 
the Calf is consuming a good 
amount of high quality hay 
and some fitting ration the 
Calf Starter can be cut out. 
This is usually at about 16 
weeks of age. 


G.L.F. 
Calf 
Starter 





High Protein-- High 


Energy for Better Poults 


[? takes a high protein, high 
energy feed to keep pace 
with the ability of poults to 
grow fast during early life. A 
poult will multiply its weight 
12 times in the first four 
weeks. G.L.F. Turkey Starter 
is formulated with these facts 
in mind. 

G.L.F. Turkey Starter is a 
28 per cent protein feed and 
is high in energy. Antibiotics 
are added as a growth stimu- 
lus which gives more unifor- 
mity of growth as well as 
better feathering. 


It’s Easy to Feed 


Feeding G.L.F. Turkey 
Starter is not complicated. 
The important thing to re- 
member is making the feeding 
easy for the poults to get it. 

First 2 days—Place Turkey 
Starter on low containers such 
as egg case flats. Sprinkle 
some grain and granite 
(hard) grit on top of the 
mash. 

Third days to 8 weeks— 
Keep G.L.F. Turkey Starting 
Mash continuously _ before 
poults in hoppers. Keep gran- 
ite grit in separate hoppers. 


G.L.F. 
Turkey 
Starter 

































































































































































































































DO CHORES FASTER -EASIER 


Feeding Feeding Feeding 
silage hay grain 


Takes .8 minute Takes .8 minute Takes .4 minute 
Walks 40 feet Walks 43 feet Walks 20 feet 





Takes .8 minute Tahes 1.57 minutes Takes .5 minute 
Walks 90 feet Walks 104 feet Walks 50 feet 


DRAWINGS FROM SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


OING chores faster and easier will be more important than ever 

for New York State farmers. Farm labor will cost more and be 
harder to get because of severe competition from the Armed Forces 
and industry; machines and equipment will also be higher priced 
and scarcer. 


At the same time, all-out production is asked of every farmer 
to help the nation in its preparedness program. Cornell research 
men, who have studied time and labor-saving methods, say many 
farmers can apply them to their own operations and meet the pro- 
duction job that lies ahead. The figures in the above illustration are 
based on a per cow average for each day. 
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Talking Back 


Letters-to-the-Editor 
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by Martha Jean Salzberg ’51 








































As a loyal and interested member 







SII iiiiisinnannninnnicnnenetersensincnieninenteil page 10 cf the College of Agriculture, I have 
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Practice Teaching—A Career Preview ...........:.csssscsseseeeeeesees page 11 man regularly ever since I was a 
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i cil: chateaus destined bncnimeneannionl page 24 make a few comments on how the 
I ea iabapincnisbinseniael page 24 magazine strikes me. 
Editorials On the whole, the articles in the 

















magazine are well written—as good, 
if not better than those of other 
campus publications. My criticism 
is that the articles do not have too 
much interest value. Quite a few 
articles are based on research going 
on here, and would do a professional 






OUR COVER: Dick Fischer, who wrote the story on taking 
campus pictures, took this shot of the Libe Tower and has had it 
on display at the Straight photo exhibit. 
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Rina Ceci Jean Lovejoy Rita Rattman a' ticles about the history of the 
Ralph Rogers Carolyn Ross Shirley Sagen University, e.g. the article you ran 
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last year on the old rules for coeds. 
I realize that it must be no easy 
task to publish a magazine and keep 
up in school, too. And you have to 
satisfy a lot of customers with a 
wide range of interests. So, as I said 
in the beginning, here is one per- 
son’s opinion, for what it is worth. 
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Spring Freshets Yield Big Fish 


Fishermen Find Finger Lakes 


Fishing Fine For Friday Feeding 
By Brooks B. Mills ‘53 


Spring is pushing up on us, and 
for the fishermen on the campus, 
another long awaited trout season 
is here. The season on Rainbow and 
Lake Trout opened on the first of 
April and the season on Brown and 
Brook Trout opened on the four- 
teenth, the second Saturday in April. 
There is good fishing in many places 
around Ithaca, even trout to be 
caught within a five minute’s walk 
of the campus. We’re lucky that the 
best part of the season comes before 
the middle of June, when we can 
take advantage of it. 


Rainbow Rush 


The most famous fishing spot in 
the state is Catharine Creek, run- 
ning into Seneca Lake at Watkins 
Glen, only a fifteen mile drive from 
here. The spring run of large Rain- 
bow Trout attracts fishermen from 
all over New York State and from 
many surrounding areas. The first 
week of the season is crowded with 
so many fishermen along the banks 
that there is often standing room 
only—if that. But when the initial 
rush of visitors is over, the fish are 
still running, and the stream is clear. 
Early mornings are best, when the 
bulk of fishermen aren’t yet out. 


Best Bait Bets 


The trout are big Rainbows that 
weight anywhere from 2-15 pounds 
and come out of the depths of Sen- 
eca Lake to spawn in the early 
spring. In the Creek proper, night 
crawlers and vaseline globs to imi- 
tate salmon eggs are the best natur- 
al baits. Big fluffy maribou stream- 
ers and flatfish plugs take a good 
many fish both upstream, in the 
inlet, and trolling off the mouth of 
the stream. Trolling is excellent for 
early spring Lake Trout along the 
lake shore in addition to Rainbows. 
Each year several winning fish in 
local fishing contests and the Na- 
tional Field and Stream Contest 
come out of Catharine Creek. 

Close to Ithaca, Cascadilla Creek 
holds brown trout in the big holes in 
the gorge and from the fish hatchery 
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to Ellis Hollow. Early spring finds 
trout in the big pools below the 
Ithaca Gun Works, and the State 
Park Commission stocks Cayuga 
Inlet out by Enfield Glen up But- 
ternut and Newfield stream with 
Brown Trout. 


Salmon Creek holds Brown and 
Rainbows, and sometimes Rainbows 
up to 2144 pounds have been taken. 
But after reaching that size, the 
fish seem to disappear. 

Six Mile Creek starts with the 
best fishing above Brooktondale to 
its sources and up 600 Stream. It 
holds Brook, Brown, and Rainbow 
Trout. Big fish live in some of the 
bigger pools and holes, and native 
Brooks can be found in the tribu- 
taries. 


Fall Creek is about the best trout 
water other than Catherine Creek. 
But as with all the streams, it is 
heavily fished by local as well as 
visiting fishermen, so it’s a good 
idea to get out early and get to 
know the water before it’s too heav- 
ily fished over. 

Bait works well when the water 
is high and murky early in the sea- 
son and after a rain. Worms and 
minnows are old standbys. In May 








the water has cleared and is shal- 
lower and the fly fishing season that 
began in late April is coming into 
its best. Popular and good wet flies 
are the Hare’s Ear, Plain and Royal 
Coachman, Black Gnat, Montreal, 
and Silver Doctor. The best stream- 
ers are local patterns such as a silver 
bodied red squirrel winged fly, but 
such regular patterns as Edson 
Dark Tiger and Grey Ghost seldom 
go wrong. 

For the dry fly fisherman, Fall 
Creek with its May-June hatches 
is the best. Such old standard pat- 
terns as Grey Hackle, Light Cahill, 
Brown Bivisible, Hendrickson, 
Adams, and Quill Gordon are effec- 
tive producers. The trout water 
starts above Freeville and Red Mill 
and runs on up. Last year this sec- 
tion was stocked by the University 
and state in a fishery experiment, 
but every piece of public water is 
stocked by the state. 


Hints for Beginners 


Further away, Grout Brook on 
Skaneateles Lake provides a good 
run of spawning Rainbows, and the 
Owasco Inlet has Rainbows from 
the lake to Locke, and Browns from 
there on up. Five pound Browns are 
not unusual. 

For the beginner to fly fishing, 
a few hints from an experienced fly 
man and a reading of some good 
book such as Ray Bergman’s ‘Trout’ 
will help show him the techniques 
of the game. It takes patient prac- 

(Continued on page 20) 





The author goes after the big ones in a top fishing spot near Ithaca. —Rich 
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Livestock Show 
Packs Pavillion 
For Top Contest 


Over 150 entries in the Round- 
Up Club’s Farm and Home Week 
student livestock show “helped 
make this yearly affair one huge 
success,” as expressed by show sup- 
erintendents Bill Bair °51 and Ward 
MacMillen 752. 

Eric Kresse ’52, after an elimina- 
tion of 60 other contestants, became 
the grand champion dairy cattle 
showman. He also placed first in 
Holstein two-year-old class, and 
won the champion Holstein award 
and the special fitting prize. Frank 
Coddington °52, showing a Brown 
Swiss, was reserve champion dairy 
showman. 

Grand and reserve champions in 
other classes were respectively: Lou 
Watson °54 and Charles Durland 
55, beef; Bob Reid ’54 and Walcott 
Stewart °53, swine; Wolcott Stewart 
53 and Jack Porter ’53, sheep; Or- 
ville Beyea °51 and Nona Sutton 
53, horses. 

The all-day contest was divided 
into ten dairy classes, three horse, 
six beef, four sheep, and four swine 
classes. The following (besides 
grand and reserve champions. al- 
ready listed) placed first in the in- 
dividual classes. 

Dairy: Phil Chase, Daniel Sher- 
man, Marcia Hudes, Elton Baily, 
Paul Obrist, John Johnson, Bob 
Holmes, and Don Taylor. 

Horses: Madeline Powell. 

Beef: Harry Schwarzweller, Oli- 
ver Chase, William Lewis, and Bob 


Budd. 


Sheep: Larry Bogan and Herbert 
Pallesen. 


Swine: June Gibson and June 
Petterson. 


Dance Report 


The Farm and Home Week Barn 
Dance ended this year with a profit 
of about $420.00. Total income was 
$950. while expenses accounted for 
$315. and the government tax was 
$190.00. 

With the profit made from its 
dance the Council has a balance of 
$958.38 in the treasury plus a $50.00 


war bond. 
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Forum for the Future 


Rochester Symposium Gathers Distinguished Men For 


Brilliant Discussion On Present and Future World Problems. 


A murmur ran through the audi- 
ence of three thousand people at 
the speaker’s voice rang out clearly: 

“If we cannot we loyal to both 
the United States and the United 
Nations, then there will be no 
United States to be loyal to.” There 
was a moment’s pause, then he con- 
tinued: “The purpose of world gov- 
ernment is to make its nations 
freer—not to fit them all into the 
same pattern. But unless we can 
fulfill our obligation to the world 
along with our own nationalism, we 
shall have failed.” 


And suddenly a lot of people 
found themselves thinking hard; 
teachers and students and even four 
members of the Countryman staff. 
The speaker was Mr. Clark Eichel- 
berger of the United Nations, speak- 
ing at the symposium on Man’s 
Loyalties and the American Ideal 
held at Rochester on April 6-7. We 
attended it because it was spon- 
sored by the State University of 
New York, of which the Ag and 
Home Ec colleges at Cornell are a 
part. We came away with the feel- 
ing that it was one of the most 
worthwhile things we ever did. Be- 
cause here on a stage before a large 
audience, some very brilliant and 
distinguished men were trying to 
find an answer to the toughest prob- 
lems the world has ever faced. And 
whether you agreed with them or 
not, you respected them deeply for 
trying—and felt honored to be able 
to listen. 


Stressing the importance of the 
individual, Mrs. Mildred Horton, 
former director of the WAVES, 
commented, “Most of the troubles 
with the world today are people.” 
She emphasized that because we 
know more people less well we tend 
to lump them into categories and 
forgot their importance as individ- 
uals. We must learn to understand 
people different from ourselves. And 
if we thing they are wrong—as we 


do the Russians—we do not help 
matters by hating them. 


At another session of the sympos- 
ium Henry Steele Commager, pro- 
fessor of history at Columbia Uni- 
versity, spoke on intellectual free- 
dom, saying “Everyone who has a 
new idea, or even an idea, is labelled 
and hounded.” He urged that we 
must be careful in our eagerness to 
be rid of communists within the 
country, not to stifle all our thinkers 
with restrictions and oaths. Profes- 
sor Commager indicated that the 
demand for conformity today was 
much too strong, and that the 
strength of our country lay in her 
ability to change and profit from 
mistakes. 


The importance of what they 
were saying gradually came to us 
when we thought ahead a couple of 
years to the time when we would 
have to make decisions and have 
opinions about what the President 
and the senators were doing. Of 
course, we have opinions now, but 
later on we will be positions to make 
changes and we'll want to know 
what to do. 


Saturday afternoon there was a 
panel discussion on the value of 
general education. All the members 
of the panel agreed that people pre- 
paring for technical or professional 
careers, such as ag and home ec 
students, would do well to add gen- 
eral education studies to their list. 
Solving technical problems will do 
do good unless we are educated to 
solve social problems that go with 
them. 

We realized that farming the 
right way and producing a lot isn’t 
enough—if we aren’t aware that 
people across the globe are starving 
while we have more than plenty. 
Today it is impossible to forget 
other nations and peoples—we must 
learn to remember the world. Be- 
cause if we don’t there will be no 
world left to remember. 







































































































































































































































Guns, Food & Democracy 


Weapons Do Not Satisfy Hunger 
By John Halpin 


We have heard a great deal lately 
about arming Western Europe or 
the so-called Atlantic Pact nations. 
This question has been argued pro 
and con by people much better in- 
formed that I am, but it seems to 
me there is one point that is being 
forgotten. 

Will arms alone keep commun- 
ism out of Western Europe and the 
rest of the free world? I don’t think 
that this is the whole answer. 
People don’t turn to the commun- 
ists because they are afraid of them. 
No, it is because they are not satis- 
fied with their living conditions and 
their prospects for improvement 
under their existing governments. 
It stands to reason that people 
can’t eat guns. By the same rea- 
soning we can’t expect people who 
are not satisfied with their exist- 
ing conditions to use those guns 
very effectively. You don’t fight 
well if you are hungry. A govern- 


ment that is rotten with graft 
doesn’t inspire confidence in its 
people. 


This Means You 

I am sure that you will all agree 
with what I have said so far but 
you are probably thinking, “So 
what? How does it concern me?” 

Many of us have that attitude, 
but it is time to broaden our hori- 
zons. I have recently returned from 
Greece where [I had been working 
for two and one-half years with 
the Near East Foundation. My ex- 
periences over there made me start 
thinking on a little wider basis. The 
war in Korea began while I was 
traveling in Italy this summer. I 
had a chance to observe the reac- 
tions of the Italian people. Later, 
during the first few crucial weeks 
of the fight I was in Switzerland, 

JOHN HALPIN attended Cornell 
from 1940 to 1942 and began working 
with the New York Artificial Breeders 
Cooperative, Inc. in 1943. Three years ago 
he went to Greece to take charge of an 
artificial insemination project connected 
with the Near East Foundation’s live- 
stock improvement program. When he 
graduates in 1952 he hopes to work with 


the Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions in the animal husbandry field. 
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Germany, and France. I talked to 
the people about other things, but 
the question of the war in Korea al- 
ways came up. It was referred to by 
these people as an American war. 
They could see little connection be- 
tween fighting in Asia and their 
own lives. When I tried to tell them 
about the American way of life, 
and of freedom for the people in 
Korea, they didn’t believe that that 
was our only motive. 


As Others See Us 


The average European today 
feels that he is being used, that the 
United States wants something or 
else it wouldn’t be trying to 
help. They have accepted Marshall 
Plan aid as they call it, but say 
“It’s too bad the money couldn’t 
have been used more wisely.” We 
have invested over fifty billion dol- 
lars since 1945 in our effort to win 
the peace. Today we find ourselves 
in the position of either having to 
forfeit what we have done so far, 
or to continue to pay. Our position 
is similar to that of a person who 
has purchased a car on an install- 
ment plan and has to continue his 
payments or lose the car. 

We are told that those payments 
today must be in the form of arms 
and ammunition. Troops to help 
defend Western Europe and of 
course a larger army of our own 
are needed. I am not taking issue 
with those who recommend these 
steps. I will accept the judgment 
of Generals Marshall, Eisenhower, 
and Bradley. However, I do insist 
this is not the final answer. 


Crisis In Iran? 


“ 


Remember the old saying “a 


little knowledge is a bad thing.” 


This is brought out forcibly in an 
article about Iran by Enno Hobb- 
ing in the February 5th issue of 
Time. The people are becoming 
dissatisfied. They know that better 
conditions exist elsewhere in the 
world and might very well exist for 
them if they could overthrow their 
landlord system. Iran is a vulner- 





able spot. It borders Russia and 
could be easily attacked. Its 
army is practically non-existent. 
Russia could move in force and 
capture the oil fields of the Middle 
East any time she desires. But 
maybe she won’t have to. If the 
people become bitter enough a revo- 
lution might turn the country over 
to the communists. We have done 
very little to help this situation. 
Some of our statesmen seem to for- 
get that a chain is only as strong 
as its weakest link. 

This same situation can be dupli- 
cated in many other countries that 
are under Russian pressure. Why 
should Russia risk losing a war if 
she can win a peace? No, arms for 
Western Europe certainly aren’t 
the answer for the solution of a 
problem that has its roots deep in 
the social and economic problems 
in many countries in Europe and 
Asia. 

It is reported that 25% of the 
French people are communists. This 
figure may be high but it doesn’t 
take many people to sabotage an 
army. One man can put several 
vehicles out of running order in a 
short time. Hitler had a small fifth 
column compared to the commun- 
ists in France today and look at 
what it did. 


Something To Fight For 


When I was overseas I spent a 
month in Turkey for FAO making 
a survey for the Turkish govern- 
ment. The Turks have a large, well- 
trained army. It has been equipped 
with American weapons and trained 
by American army officers. The 
Turks are fighting people by nature 
but when one sees the conditions 
under which the majority of the 
Turkish people are living, one be- 
gins to wonder if they would really 
fight very hard to preserve their 
poverty. American people are will- 
ing to sacrifice and our soldiers are 
willing to fight, because they have 
something for which to fight. We 
have to show others how they will 
gain by remaining free and give 
them something for which to fight, 
also. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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More pictures of the campus will 
be taken in the next two months 
than during all the rest of the year. 
For one reason or another—gradu- 
ation has been known to be one— 
many students will soon leave Cor- 
nell. But before going, most of them 
want to preserve, photographically, 
some of the things that Cornell has 
meant to them. So—the shutters 
click and the films roll. 

Somehow, when the pictures come 
back from the photo finishers, they 
don’t always look the way the orig- 
inal scene did. Something went 
wrong. Maybe they’re so badly out 
of focus that the subject is barely 
recognizable . . . or perhaps they 
just ‘didn’t come out’. Good cam- 
pus pictures—the kind you will be 
pleased to show your parents and 
friends—are easy to take when you 
follow a few simple rules. 


Focus Pocus 


We are willing to overlook a good 
many faults in our campus shots, 
but a photograph that is ‘blurry’ 
(out of focus) falls down regardless 
of all its other merits. Once we’ve 
solved this problem, most of our 
snaps will satisfy us even if they 
aren’t truly good pictures. 

Blurry photos may result simply 
from forgetting to focus the camera. 
RULE: Focus (!) But if you have 
a box camera, go ahead and forget 
to focus—the camera Is already pre- 
focused for everything from six feet 
to infinity. What’s that? You have 
a box camera and still your photos 
are blurry? Then you're not releas- 
ing the shutter properly. 


Se 


PIX TRICKS 


Student Shutter-Bug Offers A Few Suggestions On How To 


Take Good Campus Photographs. 


By Dick Fischer, Grad. ‘51 


Have you ever watched a man 
taking pictures of his children in 
the park on Sunday afternoon? The 
photographer does everything well 
till he gets his thumb on that de- 
fenseless little shutter release. Like 
punching a time clock on Monday 
morning, he jabs that tripper so 
hard that the camera rocks under 
the impact . . .while the shutter ts 
operating. Only a very rapid shutter 
speed could nullify the blurring ef- 
fects resulting from the camera’s 
movement. 


Shutter Flutters 


Having framed the picture in the 
view finder, hold your breath while 
you press gently but steadily on the 
shutter release, the way a marks- 
man squeezes the trigger of his rifle. 
You won’t know when the shutter 
will go off. RULE: ‘Squeeze’ the 
shutter release. 

A famous photographer once said 
there was something awfully final 
about the act of taking a picture. 
Expressions like “I hope that one 
comes out well”, plus our inner feel- 
ings as we are handed the packet of 
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People add life to your campus shots. They dress well and don’t rush around on 


Sundays, so that’s a good time to be picture taking. 
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finished prints, are ample testimony 
of the truth of his statement. Let’s 
see, then, what else can be done to 
insure getting really good pictures. 

Before writing this article I went 
around the campus with a light 
meter taking readings of the build- 
ings. They fell into two general 
groupings: light toned (Martha 
Van, Warren, Plant Science, Fern- 
ow, Rice, Stocking, and Wing), and 
dark toned (Sage Chapel, Stone, 
Roberts and East Roberts, Com- 
stock, Caldwell, Baker, and Rocke- 
feller). Any scene which is mostly 
trees and foliage also is dark toned. 

Then I made up the tabular ex- 
posure guide which you'll find be- 
low. Maybe it would be a good idea 
to clip it out and carry it with you 
while picture taking. 


Fine Grain Film 


If your camera is a 35 mm job, 
you will want to use Kodak’s fine 
grained film called Panatomic-X 
because the prints, which must be 
enlargements from tiny negatives, 
will be the best possible. Kodak’s 
Plus-X or Ansco’s Supreme are 
recommended for the large cameras. 

The film we shutter bugs use is 
either orthochromatic or panchro- 
matic. The latter or ‘pan’ type is 
best for your campus pictures, for 
it records scenes in nearly the same 
relative brightness that they ap- 
pear to the eye. Also, it permits the 
use of a variety of filters. RULE: 
Use ‘pan’ film. 

Now you're probably wondering 
about this “filter” talk. Well, filters 
are pieces of colored glass (or gela- 
tine leaves between glass) which, 
held in mounts, are placed in front 
of the camera lens. They alter the 
light that exposes the film in ways 
that produce effects obtainable in 
no other manner. With filters, clouds 
are made to stand out attractively, 

(Continued on page 18) 










































































































































































































































































































































“These days were days which 
nourished tremendous qualities of 
heart and brain,” reminisced Jared 
Van Wagenen Jr. during Farm and 
Home Week, as he described early 
industries of New York State. 

Though many people in the early 
1800's felt civilization as it existed 
then would never change, the Civil 
War was the dividing point between 
the wooden and machine age, ac- 
according to this pioneer farmer and 
historic writer. He lives on the orig- 
inal Hillside Farm in Lawyerville, 
New York where he was born in 
1871—too late to wear homespun 
clothes or boots that came up to the 
knees. His father, born 116 years 
ago, lived in the same home— 
“where the ashes never grew cold in 
the hearth.” 

In those early days “every in- 
significant little creek” was a source 
of water power and the State was 
dotted with 1,984 grist mills, re- 
called the colorful oldtimer. On the 
willow-lined banks of the small 
stream flowing past his farm stood 
10 mills, complete with mill dams 
and wooden over-shot wheels. 






K. L. Turk Sabbatic 


Professor Kenneth L. Turk, head 
of the animal husbandry depart- 
ment at Cornell University, sailed 
March 30 for England on the Queen 
Mary to begin a six month’s sab- 
batic leave. 

Professor Turk was awarded a 
Traveling Fellowship for Study at 
Scientific Institutions in Foreign 
Countries by the New York State 
College of Agriculture and Experi- 
ment Stations. He will spend four 
months in Europe observing work 
in feeding, breeding and manage- 
ment. On April 13 he will speak at 
a dairy conference in Nottingham, 
England on “Reasonable Objec- 
tives in Dairy Farming.” Other 
talks will be given before the stu- 
dent body at the University of 
Nottingham, the annual artificial 
breeding association meeting at 
Devon, England, and at a number 
of dairy farmers’ meetings. Mrs. 
Turk will accompany her husband. 

Professor and Mrs. Turk’s itiner- 





Wooden-Age Farming... 


The grist mills, “wonderful con- 
traptions of oak and pine, could in 
fact be found every five or six miles 
along any creek.” There were mills 
at the present site of the Univer- 
sity power plant and along Casca- 
dilla Creek. The Forest Home area, 
formerly known as Free Hollow, 
had 14 distinct industries. 

Saw mills (7,406) were most 
numerous in the State. Without 
belts or gears ,they were powered by 
inefficient undershot wheels. These 
were easily built in comparison to 
overshot wheels, for which “millers 
had to study the economy of water.” 

Van Wagenen, “one of the grand 
old men of New York State agri- 
culture,” derives much of his wealth 
of information about hardy, re- 
sourceful farmers of 100 years ago 
from the census of 1845. This 
“epoch-making historical record” 
was the first count of people, farms, 
animals, acres, and crops in the 
State. 

In 1845, New York was “un- 
believably full of sheep” because 
wool was then one of the few items 
that had any cash value. Women 


ary includes the Islands of Jersey 
and Guernsey, Scotland, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland, France, 
Italy, and Switzerland. They will 
visit dairy farms, and veterinary 
and agriculture research stations 
in these countries. 


Babcock Professorship 

Dr. Herrell F. DeGraff will be- 
come the first Babcock Memorial 
Professor at Cornell. It was an- 
nounced on April 4 by Dr. Theodore 
P. Wright, acting president of the 
University. The appointment is ef- 
fective July 1. 

Established in the School of Nu- 
trition, which the late H. Edward 
Babcock, a longtime member of the 
Cornell Board of Trustees, helped 
to form, the professorship and as- 
sociated research will be supported 
from a $500,000 fund being raised 
by friends and business associates 
of the agricultural leader. Mr. Bab- 
cock devoted much of a life of agri- 
cultural innovation to the improve- 
ment of diet in America. 






made spinning rolls with cards that 
resemble those used for cleaning 
cattle. 

Switching to a later period, Mr. 
Van Wagenen told a yarn about a 
co-op in which a farmer could bring 
his sheep to the front entrance, walk 
to the back door and pick up his 
yard of cloth, two spinning rolls, 
tallow for candles, and a_ leather 
apron. 


Whiskey For The Strong 

Tanning, “a really great science,” 
was universal. Layers of ground 
bark and hide placed in wooden vats 
produced excellent leather. Oil for 
paints was processed from the flax 
roised in every community. Chaff 
was rubbed off clover seed in 115 
mills throughout the State, Otsego 
County leading with 21 mills for 
seed production. The three most im- 
portant articles of commerce com- 
ing in on the Erie Canal were wheat, 
potash, and whiskey—which was 
only for “husky men.” 

“But self sufficiency was the key- 
word of the wooden age,” empha- 
sized Mr. Van Wagenen. His audi- 
ence blinked hard as he paused and 
added slowly, “An age which must 
be largely a matter of memory.” 





Dr. DeGraff, who will have the 
title of Babcock Professor of Food 
Economics in the School of Nutri- 
tion, is an authority on agricultural 
production and distribution. He has 
been a member of the faculty of the 
College of Agriculture at Cornell 
since 1940 and was chosen by stu- 
dents as the college’s “professor of 


distinction” for 1949-50. 


“Dr. DeGraff’s training and ex- 
perience in the fields of agriculture 
and food economics, and his under- 
standing of the dependence of ade- 
quate nutrition upon food produc- 
tion and distribution, ideally fit him 
to continue the broad program deal- 
ing with the interrelationships be- 
etween agriculture and human nu- 
trition which was initiated and de- 
veloped so effectively by Mr. Bab- 
cock,” Dr. Wright said. “He is ad- 
mirably suited to promote greater 
understanding of the benefits of a 
better diet for the consumer, bene- 
fits which will be shared in agricul- 
ture, the food industry and the na- 
tional economy.” 
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To some she is a blessing, to some 
she is a curse; and to all she really 
exists. The import strikes a note in 
most students’ minds, and on many 
leaves her deadly sting. She is wide- 
ly discussed and debated. But she 
can never be abolished. She is here 
to stay! 

Even though we can’t pass im- 
portation laws on our houseparty 
dates, we can air our opinions. In 
fact we must air our opinions, for 
squelched opinions can be danger- 
ous. Naturally we don’t want to be 
dangerous, so here goes: 


Elaine Rose ’52 Home Ec 

Imports are devices set up by 
merchandising houses in New York 
City to model clothes at Cornell. 
They invade Cornell armed with 
five or six suitcases, an assortment 
of hatboxes, and mink coats. Dis- 
regarding the planned activity, they 
manage to change their clothes at 
least ten times a day. Exclusive 
labels are on display for the co-eds 
to admire. 

Imports are here to show the co- 
eds how they too can be smart 
dressers, and perhaps be asked to 
a houseparty next year. They are 
doing a great business for someone. 


Dick McGonigal ’51 Ag 

Making that mad rush to Aurora 
to get a sophisticated lass home by 
midnight, or hitchhiking back from 
Elmira have dampened my views on 
the import. It’s only a five minute 
walk to Balch. My opinion is 
coerced for I am going to marry a 
co-ed this summer. 





Rol Hewes 


Rol Hewes ’52 Ag 

What are imports? What are im- 
ports? Oh, you mean imported 
women. They’re definitely better 
co-eds—in 


than Cornell looks, 
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The Curious Countryman 


Coeds Expose Imports 


Students Air Views On Cornell’s Most 
Important Visitors--The H. P. Q’s 


By Martha Jean Salzberg ‘51 


clothes and especially personality. 
What more do you want? And be- 
sides, some of them can stay out un- 
til four or five in the morning. I like 
to really show them around! 





\ | 
Mary Pelton 


Mary Pelton ’53 Home Ec 

We meet fur coats and heels as 
we trudge to classes or work on 
those special weekends. Our clothes 
seem too practical, and our classes 
more boring. We are envious. And 
yet when we snicker at them we 
know darn well we would look our 
best if we were imports. Give us the 
chance, and we would have other 
co-eds laughing at us. 


Burt Cleaver ’53 Ag 

We have few contacts with girls 
in our Ag classes so that imports 
give us a broader field from which 
to choose. The ratio at Cornell is 
another reason we look outside for 
our dates. Six-on-the-string co-eds 
are not sincere, whereas imports 
really appreciate a good time. With 
an import we know that we can be 
the “man in her life” for at least 
a weekend. 


Cliff Busekist ’53 Ag 

Being able to import girls is great. 
I feel that it doesn’t present any 
sort of a problem for the co-eds, as 
is so widely discussed. There are 





cnough dateless fellows on big week- 
ends to accommodate all the dorm- 
ridden co-eds. The problem seems 
to be in getting them together. 


Jan Peet ’53 Home Ec 

The imports I have met have 
been so friendly. I liked rooming 
with them. Many imports drop 
everything they are doing, travel 
for hours, and start the weekend 
completely worn out. I met a girl 
at houseparty who stood for nearly 
twenty-four hours in a baggage car 
just to get here. Let’s give her credit 
for this. 


George Abstract 09 Undecided 

We don’t have to call imports a 
month in advance and then be put 
off because there is better bait in 
sight. We like a quick response— 
with, of course, a _ carry-over 
throughout the weekend! 
Dee Hartnett ’51 Home Ec 

If I were a working girl I would 
love to be invited to Cornell as an 
import. My life would be centered 
on such a treat. And I could meet 
my date’s friends and see where he 
goes to classes. No more dull maga- 
zines and restless feet for a whole 
weekend. I would be the envy of the 


office. 


Georgia Abstract 00 Undecided 

My Cornell steady imported his 
girl from the South Pole. I guess he 
preferred Admiral Byrd’s daughter 
to me. We co-eds are good enough 
for Japes and Johnny’s, but when it 
comes to corsages and cocktail 
parties we are just the typical Cor- 
nell co-ed. 


Walt Schlaepfer ’51 Ag 

I think the co-ed conducts her- 
self as any normal girl under such 
ideal circumstances as the ratio af- 
fords. For my money they are as 
good as anyone else. 
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Maidens Sweat for Science 


The Iron In Your Perspiration Is Important In Your 
Physiological Make-up, Says Experimenter 


By Ellen Butterfield ‘52 


How would you like to spy a co- 
ed sitting rather informally draped, 
if indeed draped at all, in a shiny 
enamel pan? Such a sight would be 
unusual, but it has been seen, but 
only by eyes which are looking for 
scientific revelations. 

Miss Francis A. Johnston of the 
College of Home Economics par- 
boiled three of her students in a 
spotless laboratory to determine the 
amount of iron which they shed in 
perspiration. Why make somebody 
sweat it out to find out about a 
trace of iron? People who work in 
hot places lose iron and may be- 
come deficient in this all important 
element. When people lose iron they 
become anemic and therefore un- 


healthy. 


Girl Describes Experiment 


Gladys Derby, one of the stu- 
dent “guinea pigs”, tells about her 
role in this experiment, dubbed 
“operation - precaution”. Together 
with three other subjects Miss Der- 
by searched for all the exposed and 
loose iron in the laboratory where 
the operation was to be performed. 
Particles of this element were every- 
where and the job of getting rid of 
them was not easy. To make sure 
that no iron would escape detection 
and remain exposed, all metal sur- 
faces were covered with a fresh coat 
of paint. 


The rub came when the victims 
were obliged to scrub themselves 
with scouring brushes—but hard. 
Miss Derby claimed that the tub 
of water in which she bathed was 
but a few degrees below the boil- 
ing point ,it seemed that hot any- 
way. After washing off everything 
except the inner epidermis, she was 
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handed a special lint-free towel with 
which to dry herself, a towel which 
would absorb every drop of water. 

At last Miss Derby was groomed 
for her Turkish bath! 

She was put into a chamber heat- 
ed to 98°F. But it seemed even 
hotter when the humidity was made 
to rise to 80 per cent. 

To obtain every speck of perspir- 
ation, the subjects were made to sit 
prettily in enamel pans on low 
tables with their feet in other pans 
on the floor. Each girl had to lose 
about 100 cubic centimeters of 
moisture. This is about a fifth of a 


pint. The collected specimens were 
frozen for future analysis. Such 
freezers have unique contents. 
Miss Johnston discovered that 
Miss Derby had yielded .22 milli- 
grams of iron per quart of perspir- 
ation. Though this tiny quantity 
may seem insignificant to you, the 
body must consume ten times this 
amount to remain healthy because 
iron is utilized so inefficiently. Thus 
people in the tropics or warm places 
are liable to be drawn and worn 
out. Miss Johnston prescribes that 
their daily menus should include 
twelve milligrams of iron, the body 
strengthening alloy. The National 
Research Council backs her up, too. 


Columns of figures may not be 
particularly impressive — the con- 
clusions will never shake the earth. 
But they represent months of gruel- 
ing perspiration—an unusual step 
along the road to better health and 
happier dispositions. 
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Practice Teaching 


A Career Pre-view 


By Dot Yandeau ‘52 


So you think that a teacher’s 
life is simple and boring, with hours 
from nine to four, five days a week? 
Norma Braun will certainly dis- 
agree with you. Last term she tried 
teaching and discovered how com- 
plicated and interesting it can be. 
A senior in home economics and an 
education major, Norma did her 
practice teaching in Trumansburg. 
During the seven weeks that she 
and Jean Grantier, another student 
teacher from Cornell, were there, 
they had many opportunities to 
discover for themselves what a car- 
eer of teaching home economics 
would be like and what it means to 
live in a new community, and to be- 
come participating members in its 
activities. 

Their first week at work was 
spent in observing the entire school 
in an attempt to form a picture of 
what a school is, what programs 
and policies are formed, and how 
the over-all education system op- 
erates. Observations extended to 
courses such as history, English, 
and agriculture as well as home- 
making. Through talks with the 
principal and guidance teachers 
they gained an understanding of 
the school administration and the 
types of benefits available to stu- 
dents. Talks with the school nurse 
and other teachers and_ school 
workers helped them learn more 
about the school community and its 
members. 


Re-Orientation 


To find out more about the life 
and schedule of a high school stu- 
dent, they trailed a girl through an 
entire day. Because they needed to 
be re-oriented to high school life, 
they attended all of her classes, ate 
lunch with her, “eavesdropped” on 
conversations (which always 
seemed to be centered around 
boys), and even followed her home 
on the school bus. In this way they 
learned much about the background 
of a typical student in that school. 
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“It was quite exhausting,” re- 
marked Norma. “We just never re- 
alized how active a high school stu- 
dent is.” 

After the week of orientation, 
the student teachers began to assist 
in the classes which they eventually 
would be teaching. “At first it 
seemed like an overwhelming task 
to get up in front of the class to do 
some difficult task such as calling 
the roll,” said Norma. The girls 
soon planned lessons and taught 
them under the teacher’s helpful 
eye. When the regular instructor 
felt that the student teacher was 
ready and secure enough to teach, 
she relinquished her duties and let 
the girl take over. 


Stage Fright 


Norma wonders whether she or 
the class was more dubious about 
her abilities on the first day that 
she actually taught. She soon re- 
alized, though, that all of the stu- 
dents were interested in her and 
what she taught them and that 
they were eager to please her. She 
found it relaxing to be with them. 

Gradually, as teaching skills were 
mastered, the girls assumed respon- 
sibility for teaching more classes 
until at the end of four or five weeks 
they were carrying a full schedule 
of five classes and one conference 
hour a day. These classes included 
courses for girls in the seventh to 
twelfth grades and a general home- 
making class for boys. 

One of the most enjoyable parts 
of the experience was that the girls 
lived alone, had freedom, and were 
completely away from the college 
atmosphere. Norma and _ Jean’s 
school day began at seven a.m. 
Since Jean seemed to function bet- 
ter in the morning than Norma did 
at this hour, she prepared break- 
fast, letting Norma do the cleanup 
when they were through. 

Classes began at nine-thirty and 
lasted until three-thirty, but three- 
thirty was only the beginning of a 









teacher’s day, Norma discovered. 
After school hours the girls had 
conferences with other teachers, 
planned lessons, shopped, made 
cookies for an evening event, or 
made home visits. 


These visits to the homes of stu- 
dents played a major role in the 
job. By this experience the girls 
gained insights into the individual 
student’s needs, physical environ- 
ment, and family. This knowledge 
helped in handling the students as 
well as giving the girls a better un- 
derstanding of the community as a 
whole. Each girl made five home 
visits during her student teaching. 


Adults Too 


Norma and Jean also received 
valuable experience in_ teaching 
adults. The homemaking depart- 
ment in Trumansburg offers courses 
in adult education besides the regu- 
lar classes. Norma said, “It was ter- 
rifying for us at first to think of 
telling an experienced homemaker 
what to do, but we actually found 
it lots of fun.” 


In the evenings the girls attend- 
ed meetings of the PTA, church 
organizations, and adult education 
groups. These meetings were enjoy- 
able and gave a chance to meet a 
great many people. This was stimu- 
lating because it made the girls feel 
more a part of the community. 


The student teachers still had to 
do homework, however. There were 
always lesson plans to be made. 


(Continued on page 20) 





Norma Brown and Jean Grantier 
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Introducing... 
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—Frisbie 


Anne Plass 


“I’m afraid I miss out on any 
high adventure,” said Anne Plass, 
“but I’ve worked in my father’s egg 
factory summers where I did a 
smash-up job, to put it mildly.” 

Coming to the College of Home 
Economics from Pleasant Valley, 
New York, Anne had no idea about 
majors or careers, but she did like 
working with people. Her work in 
CURW community projects in her 
freshman year and her responsibil- 
ity as a captain for the Student 
Christian Movement deputation 
team in her sophomore and junior 
years -helped Anne to arrive at a 
final decision. She wants to teach 
home economics in high school. 

As a captain of the $.C.M. team, 
she helped organize discussions, lead 
religious services, and help with 
recreation on Saturday nights in 
rural communites. Another influ- 
encing factor was Anne’s desire to 
learn about all phases of home eco- 
nomics, rather than specializing in 
one area. She was elected to Kappa 
Delta Epsilon, education honorary, 
in her junior year and already has 
her job for next year—teaching 
high school home ec in Monticello, 
New York. 

Outside her goal as a teacher, 
Anne has many other interests. 
Second to education comes journal- 
ism and foods work. Anne was an 
associate editor of the Countryman 
in her sophomore year. F.N. 240, 
fancy food cookery, was her favor- 
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ite foods course. Anne attended 
Freshman Club regularly and start- 
ed going to Wesley in her sopho- 
more year. She acted as co-chairman 
of the world fellowship committee 
this year. 

Anne is practice teaching now, 
but she spent the first half of this 
term in the homemaking apart- 
ments. She thought the apartments 
were a great experience “. . . from 
getting up at six in the morning to 
feed the baby to polishing brass 
late at night.” 

EC, 


John Wheeler 


How would you like to take part 
n an all upper campus fete of gigan- 
tic proportions? John Wheeler has 
been working on such a plan. How 
about student-faculty discussions to 
draw out mutual gripes and make 
relationships between scholars and 
their task-masters more pleasant. 
Approval of such a plan is now un- 
derway, thanks to Ag-Domecon and 
to John Wheeler, chairman of the 
committee. John’s enthusiasm in ex- 
tracurricular activities stirs from his 
belief that half, if not the greatest 
part, of the benefits derived from 
college are deep rooted in the con- 
tacts and friendships made. 

He started the ball rolling in his 
freshman year; he played on the 
soccer team, joined the Round-Up 
Club and pledged Alpha Gamma 
Rho, where he adds, he has spent 


the happiest time of his college 
days. Along the way, he acted as 
chairman of many committees. A 
great step, he feels, was his election 
to Ag-Domecon in his sophomore 
year. By the end of his junior year 
his activities had snowballed. His 
election to Ho-Nun-De-Kah in the 
spring of that year was proof posi- 
tive of his blend of activities and 
study. 

John has done summer 
which he considers excellent experi- 
ence for anyone majoring in ag 
economics. During June of 1950 
John worked for Prof. L. C. Cun- 
ningham, of the farm management 
department. An _ extensive study 
was made on the cost of producing 
milk with Ostego County seat of 
the investigation. In the following 
months he worked as enumerator 
(a title of great amusement among 
his friends) for Prof. J. P. Scoville, 
making an apple cost survey in 
Ulster and Niagara Counties. John 
says, “the experience was invalu- 
able not only meeting new people 
and traveling about the state and 
especially in the opportunity for 
working with the top men in the 
held.” 

After the service he plans to 
marry the girl back home and settle 
down on a farm in Orange County 
where he maintains he “can make 
more money in dairying than in 
any other county in the state.” 


R.C. 


work 


John 
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—Rich 


Mary Jo Thoman 


“Just talking to people is one of 
my main interests.” No doubt you 
overhear Mary Jo Thoman (rhymes 
with ‘roman’) and aren’t surprised 
that she is majoring in child devel- 
opment. If a bouncy little brunette 
with a perpeual smile whizzes by 
with a friendly “How are you?” and 
mounts the steps of Sigma Kappa, 
your suspicions are confirmed. 

One is inclined to look for Mary 
Jo’s third hand when first exposed 
to a list of her activities and accom- 
plishments at Cornell. CURW has 
received most of her loyalty as she 
has served it in the capacity of 
everything from Frosh clubber and 
freshman orientation committee 
member to business manager of 
Frosh Camp and program vice- 
president. This wasn’t quite enough 
to keep Mary Jo occupied. To elim- 
inate the possibility of dead hours, 
she was co-chairman of the Stu- 
dent Council Workshop on Student 
Affairs last fall, and a V.P. in Dick- 
son V her junior year. However, 
Mary Jo, must find a little time for 
studying, because the names of two 
honoraries, Mortar Board and Omi- 
cron Nu, will appear by her picture 
in the Cornellian. 

At the word “summer,” Mary Jo 
perks up, wrinkles her nose in glee, 
and starts chattering about play- 
grounds, Girl Scout Camp (she was 
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once a counselor), and tennis. Last 
summer she got a good dose of her 
favorite “like’—people. As a play- 
ground director at her home in War- 
ren, Ohio, Mary Jo had charge of 
assorted “kids” from three to twen- 
ty-three years old. 

Mary Jo’s eyes glitter most when 
discussing her plans for the future 
—more school. Yes, she hopes to be 
a grad student with her sights set 
on parent education next year at 
this time. 


A.B. 


Frank Trerise 


A great place to live—St. Lawr- 
ence County. That’s what Frank 
Trerise from Potsdam, N. Y., has to 
say about his home. He remembers 
the old swimming hole down the 
road, and the falls back in the hills. 
He remembers his 400 4-H chickens, 
Ayrshire cattle, and running the 
farm: all part of his life in Pots- 
dam. 


Before coming to Cornell Frank 
gained training for his activities 
here through the presidency of his 
4-H and FFA Clubs. While he was 
operating the home farm a year 
after his graduation from high 
school, Frank acted on the 4-H 
County Council. 


... Your Friends 





Last summer he was leader of 
his home 4-H club. (The poultry 
judging team he coached won sixth 
place at the State Fair.) 


Frank is an active member of 
Alpha Zeta Fraternity and of the 
Wesley Church Group. He is on the 
Ag-Domecon Council. He partici- 
pated in the Rice Debate this year 
and was elected to the honorary 
scholastic society of Phi Kappa Phi. 
He is treasurer of Ho-Nun-Da-Kah 
and secretary of the Poultry Club. 
Frank’s place as high man at the 
Eastern Intercollegiate Poultry 
Judging Contest helped his team to 
win this contest last year. With all 
these activties, Frank has found 
time to work fifteen hours a week 
at the Home ec. cafeteria to help 
with his college expenses. 

“Tt is poor practice” says Frank, 
“to join so many organizations that 
you neglect somewhat either your 
learning or contacts with learned 
people here at Cornell. I would ad- 
vise the entering freshman to take 
full advantage of meeting the teach- 
ers and agricultural leaders here at 
Cornell.” 

Frank’s ambition is to raise poul- 
try and Ayrshires on a farm, and he 
may start this soon after gradua- 
tion. When Frank realizes his ambi- 
tion, he will undoubtedly be on his 
home farm in St. Lawrence—the 
County he loves. 


P.F. 





—Frisbie 


Frank 





























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































°23 

John Vandervort, who spent al- 
most twenty years as a leader in 
Poultry Extension at Penn State 
College, returned to New York a 
few years ago and is with G.L.F. 
here in Ithaca. 

"24 

John C. Huttar, Sr., is with G.L.F. 
and heads the Department of Farm 
Management. He was recently elect- 
ed to the position of President of 
the Poultry and Egg National 
Board. 

°26 

Dr. D. R. Marble, a geneticist for 
the Creighton Brothers, Warsaw, 
Indiana, will on June first begin 
breeding White Plymouth Rocks 
on his own farm. 

°30 

Alfred Van Wagenen, who since 
graduation has been with the Cor- 
nell Department of Farm Manage- 
ment and later Ohio State Poultry 
Department, is now Managing Di- 
rector of the Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council in Trenton, N. J. 

Walter Schait spent several years 
after graduation as a R.O.P. in- 
spector, and was Secretary of the 
New York Poultry Improvement 
Cooperative. He is owner and oper- 
ator of a large poultry enterprise at 
Dryden, N. Y. 

31 

J. Stewart Smith, of Lincoln, Va., 
now has a herd of milkers 150 
strong. 

Monroe C. Babcock who spent 
the first few years after graduation 
as Secretary of the New York Poul- 
try Improvement Cooperative, is 
now owner and operator of a hatch- 
ery located in Ithaca. 

33 

Morton Adams is with the Alton 

Packing Co. in the position of Farm 
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Manager and Representative of the 
Company. He lives in Sodus, N. Y. 

John V. B. Rice since graduation 
has been in partnership with his 
brethers operating a large poultry 
and general farm at Trumansburg, 
N. Y. He has just completed a term 
as President of the Northeastern 
Poultry Producers Council, and is 
act:ve in a number of other poultry 
organizations. 

°34 

Donald F. Holmes is running a 
dairy farm at Lawyersville, N. Y. 
in conjunction with his dad and 
brother. 

Richard Warren, having worked 
in Massachusetts as a County Agri- 
cultural Agent, is now Poultry Spe- 
cialist for the State of New Hamp- 
shire, located at Durham. 

Jim Foster, County Agricultural 
Agent in Onondaga County, left 
about January first for the South- 
west to study. He is on sabbatic. 

"36 

Howard Havely is farming at 
Weedsport, N. Y., and also acting 
as an agent for Swift and Company. 

38 

Chester Gordon is farming at 
Lawyersville, N. Y. with his dad. 

Donald E. Kuney is now running 
a thriving hatchery business at Sen- 
eca Falls, N. Y. 

Bill Hamrick is still in Africa as 
a missionary. 

°39 

Spencer Morrison is a professor 

of Animal Husbandry in Georgia. 
*40 

R. Selden Brewer has recently 
been appointed as general alumni 
secretary here at Cornell. He has 
been with the Alumni office since 
1946. 

H. E. Hitmann is in the Dairy 
business on a farm near Bridge- 














water. 


Rodney Lightfoote, who was a 
4-H Agent in Orleans County until 
he joined the Marines is now run- 
ning his own farm. 

41 

Raymond Ferrand is with the 

Babcock Hatcheries in Ithaca, N.Y. 
"43 

Irving Davis is now with the Ex- 

tension Service in Schuyler County. 
"44 

Ed Kaegebein is now with G.L.F., 

running one of their stores. 
"46 

Godfrey Malchoff is an Assistant 
County Agricultural Agent in On- 
tario County. 

"47 

Robert Suter is now an Assistant 
Professor of Farm Management at 
the University of Missouri. 

Harrison B. Fagan is with the 
Babcock Hatcheries in _ Ithaca, 
N. Y. 

"49 

Paul Abbey is with the State Di- 
vision of Markets in Richmond, Va. 

Richard P. Glor is now on the 
Glor Poultry Farm at Holland, N. Y. 

John Chapin is a public relations 
man with the Ralston-Purina Co. 

Carolyn A. Tyrrell was married 
Easter Sunday to Ralph Schultz. 

Helene Banta will complete her 
internship at Cleveland Hospital in 
June. 

50 

Mary Marion is an assistant dieti- 
tian at Cleveland Hospital. 

Bob Call, farming with his dad, 
is doing custom combining. 

Wilbur Sovocool is farming with 
his dad near Oneida. 

Jim Hume is home farming with 
his dad near Batavia. 

Joe Krawitz is working for G.L.F. 
doing engineering drawing. 
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Look Ahead to Healthy Crops 


WITH THESE FREE BOOKS 
ON INSECT CONTROL... 


acs et 


Raa 


N 
AO aoe 


Healthy fields mean profitable yields! One good 
way to get the most out of seed and labor is 
through a sound program of insect control with 
toxaphene insecticides. Approved by the U.S.D.A. 
for grasshoppers, and by leading cotton-grow- 
ing states for the control of all important cotton 
pests, low-cost toxaphene dusts and sprays are 
also being used effectively against an increas- 
ing variety of insects that attack other crops. 
This collection of books on insect control includes 
detailed recommendations on specific insects 
and a summary of latest federal or state recom- 
mendations. Write today for your free copies. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
911 King Street, Wilmington, Delaware 


MAKERS OF TECHNICAL TOXAPHENE FOR AGRICULTURAL INSECTICIDES 
NX51-5 
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DUSTS SPRAYS 
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Pre-Vet Society 


Thursday night, April 5th, the 
Pre-Vet Society got underway. The 
constitution, drawn up by John 
Nagami and Bill Grau, was ratified 
by the group, and officers to com- 
plete this term were elected. The 
Executive Board consists of: Presi- 
dent, Steve Schwirck °55; Vice- 
President and Publicity Director, 
Jim Childress °55; Secretary, Fran 
Davison °53; and Treasurer, John 
Nagami. Faculty advisors for the 
group are Dr. M. E. Miller of the 
Veterinary College, and Dr. L. H. 
Schultz of the department of ani- 
mal husbandry. 

A vote of thanks was given to 
James Robbin, Frank Simpson, and 
Al Port, students in the Veterinary 
College, who were active in organ- 
izing the society and who will con- 
tinue to work as student advisors 
to the executive board. 


Veg Crops 

During Farm and Home Week 
the Veg Crops Club operated a 
potato chip concession in East Rob- 
erts where they made and sold po- 
tato chips. All during the week the 
demand for chips was greater than 
the supply. About 400 pounds of 
potatoes were used and according 
to experienced manufacturers, it 
takes about 1000 pounds of pota- 
toes to make 25 pounds of potato 
chips. 

During Farm and Home Week at 
the dance in Barton Hall, the club 
also operated a coat checking con- 
cession in combination with the 
Grange. 

New officers of the club for 1951- 
52 are Fred Trojan, ’52, President; 
William Ryder, Grad., Vice-Presi- 
dent; and Stanley Berry, °52, Sec- 
retary-l reasurer. 


Agronomy 


The Agronomy Club met on 
Wednesday evening, April 4th to 
hear three graduate students in the 
department outline their projects. 
Russ Bruce spoke on soil physics 
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Campus Clearinghouse 


and its importance in influencing 
the moisture, aeration, temperature, 
and impedence in the soil. Hard 
seeds, which especially among leg- 
umes may prevent as much as 50% 
or more of the seed from germinat- 
ing during the first year, is the sub- 
ject of Basil Brown’s work in field 
crops. The best way to offset this is 
to apply pressure to the seed enough 
to crack it and make germination 
easier. Duncan Cameron finished 
with a discussion of some of the 
problems encountered in dealing 
with peat organic soils. 

During Farm and Home Week, 
the club helped the Department set 
up various displays on high analy- 
sis fertilizers, water erosion on bare 
and covered soil, rotational grazing, 
and the other displays in the 
Greener Acres exhibit. 


Professor Butts 
Speaks To 
Ag Agents 


“The county agricultural agent’s 
movie projector is almost as impor- 
tant to him as his car and his type- 
writer,” said Professor G. S. Butts 
in an address to members of the 
Ag Agents Club at their last meet- 
ing. Illustrating the proper use of 
the projector, he gave students 
many useful pointers on its care and 
handling. 

Professor Butts also gave an on- 
the-spot demonstration of a tape 
recorder, letting it run while the 
members talked and then playing 
their voices back to them. He ex- 
plained some of the fundamentals 
of the tape recorder, and told where 
it could be used most effectively. 
Different types are used for differ- 
ent purposes. The slower machine, 
operating at 3.75 inches per sec- 
ond, is not suitable for radio use; 
the faster recorder which runs at 
7.5 inches per second should be used 
for this purpose. 

Refreshments were served after 
the meeting, while Professor Butts 
answered members’ questions on 
visual and audio aids. 
















Redmond Wins 
Rice Debate 


“Total mobilization is national 
suicide,” said Richard Redmond 751, 
who received the unanimous first 
award of $100.00 in the Rice Debate 
Stage during Farm and Home Week. 

Taking a convincing negative 
view on total mobilization in the 
event of a major war, Redmond 
compared Hitler’s rise to power 
with the road which would lead the 
US to a slave state. In such a police 
state “we would have to take or- 
ders right down the line .. . it 
stinks,” Redmond said. 

Lawrence Specht °51 assuming 
the affirmative in the debate, won 
the second award. “Control in the 
hands of the best leaders we have 
is far better than Russian control,” 
emphasized Specht. He added, “We 
must get hard and tough with Rus- 
sia or suffer serious consequences.” 

Other speakers were Robert Dick- 
inson Sp. and Francis Trerise 751. 
Each contestant was introduced by 
Dean W. I. Myers, who expressed 
“a feeling of sympathy” for the 
judges in making their decision on 
“four excellent contestants.” 


Dairy Science 


Ralph Silverman from the Mid- 
dletown Milk and Cream Company 
of Delhi, New York, talked to the 
Dairy Science Association at its 
meeting on March first. He spoke 
on his work in San Salvador where 
he helped establish the first milk 
plant in that country. He showed 
some colored slides, and entertained 
the members with an account of his 
adventures on his motorcycle trip 
back to the states. 

The club has been furnishing its 
clubroom, with the aid of the Dairy 
Industry Department, and recent 
additions include cushioned chairs, 
table stands, a sofa and a new rug. 
A “Dairy Yearbook” has been 
edited by the club and is ready for 
release to high school students. The 
purpose of this booklet is to ac- 
quaint prospective college students 
with the curriculum of the Dairy 
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Industry Course at Cornell, and to 
point out the ceaseless demand for 
graduates of this course. It is hoped 
that the booklet may also increase 
the student enrollment. 


Grange News 


E. Carrol Bean, High Priest 
Demeter of the National Grange, 
spoke at a meeting of the Cornell 
Grange during Farm and Home 
Week in its top program of the year. 

During the regular business meet- 
ing, Keith Norton was elected Over- 
seer to replace Dan Barnhart who 
graduated in February. On Feb- 
ruary 20, he spoke on some of his 
experiences in Newfoundland. An- 
other feature on Grange programs 
this month was “They Put on a 
Play,” a one act comedy presented 
by nine grangers under the direc- 
tion of Lecturer Ginny Duell. 





This Trademark 
Is the Assur- 









POSITIVE PROTECTION 
Against NEWCASTLE 
TRACHEITIS .. . FOWL POX 


OR more than 36 years the name 

Vineland Poultry Laboratories has 
been the poultryman’s household word 
for security from profit losses due to 
poultry diseases. Yes, both among 
commercial and backyard poultrymen, 
in scores of Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations—wherever poultry 
is ralsed—the supremacy of Vineland 
Vaccines is universally: recognized 
and acclaimed. 


This unconditional acceptance by the 
poultry Industry of Vineland Vaccines 
has been earned the hard way. Vic- 
tory after victory has been scored by 
Vineland Poultry Laboratories In its 
endless research and unrelenting 
battles against the ravages of New- 
castle ... Tracheitis ... Fowl Pox 
- » « Pullorum and numerous other 
devastating diseases. In the wake of 
each Vineland conquest, thousands of 
poultrymen have—for a few pennies— 
through Immunization, eliminated the 
risk of mortality. They have learned 
that for purity and uniform potency, 
Vineland Vaccines are unmatched for 
dependability! 


Authoritative literature on 
t poultry dsease contrel, with 
special attention te the pre- 


@ vention of Newcastle Disease, 
Tracheitis, Fowl Pox, Pullorum and Coecidiosis. 


VINELAND POULTRY LABORATORIES 
R a eS 
a ™ MEEK rate 

Box 70 Cais ae 
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Older Rural 


Youth Conference 
The New York State Older Rural 


Youth held its conference here Wed- 
nesday and Thursday of Farm and 
Home Week. At this time, the new 
officers were elected and are: presi- 
dent, George Hoad; vice-president, 
Vernon Jean Bush; secretary, Do- 
lores Hartnett; ass’t. secretary, 
Jacob Argauer; treasurer, Dan 
Barnhart ’51. 

On Wednesday night, a program 
of recreation was held in Warren 
Seminar with 75 people attending. 
Special credit goes to Miss Bernice 
Scott and the 4-H recreation team 
who were in charge of planning 
this party. 

One of the highlights of the pro- 
gram was the symposium on “Farm 
Family Partnerships.” James Don- 
nam acted as moderator. Members 
of the panel were D. E. Bennie, who 
told his experience as a father in a 
farm partnership, Virginia Duell ’51, 


How these famous 


Armour chefs 





help market the 





products of 





U. S. farming 


















Above you see the famous chefs who 
work in Armour and Company’s New 
Product Kitchen developing new and 
better products for the Armour line of 
foods. 

As more and more shoppers buy these 
new Armour products, the demand for 
the “raw materials’’ from U. S. farms 
tends to be strengthened. So, actually, 
these chefs are helping to market farm 
products—helping to make U. S. farming 
more secure. 

If you have a farm of your own in 
years to come, you']] find Armour and 
Company vitally interested in the success 


as a prospective wife, Sherwood 
Steiner, as a married son, Wilbur 
Pope ’51, as an unmarried son, and 
Mrs. Oscar Borden, as a mother. 
The annual banquet was held at 
Bibbins Hall on Thursday night 
with Sherwood Steiner, past presi- 
dent, acting as toastmaster. Because 
of the success of this conference, it 
was decided to hold one during next 
year’s Farm and Home Week. 


Purpose of a College Education 


A young innocent of Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch extraction was asked 
by a professor why she had selected 
the college she did. “Well,” she said, 
“T come here to get went with, but 
I ain’t yet.” 

—New Year 
Wanted 


Ad in classified section of college 
newspaper: “Just broke with my 
girl friend. Want someone to finish 
Argyle socks.” 

—State Lantern 



























of your farming, too. You'll find that 
Armour is a good company to do busi- 
ness with. 

Or, as a graduate of an agricultural 
school, you may be interested in the 
many job opportunities Armour has to 
offer. Should you wish specific job 
information write to: Armour and Com- 
pany, Personnel Division, Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago 9, Illinois. 


eva LOUD 
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Taking Pictures 


(Continued from page 7) 





































and they work wonders with snow 
scenes. Almost every outdoor photo- 
graph you’ve ever admired was tak- 
en through a filter. 

The best all-around filter is the 
K2 ... it’s medium yellow. Get one 
for your camera and use it when- 
ever the day is sunny. When buying 
it, obtain a combination sunshade 
and mount to hold it. The sunshade 
will save many shots that would 
have been spoiled by stray reflec- 
tions or sunlight hitting the lens. 
RULE: Use a K2 filter and sun- 
shade. 

Following the four rules will re- 
sult in attractive pictures, but 
there’s one last consideration that 
will make them a bit out of the 
ordinary—the way you compose the 
photograph. 

Some things on the campus—the 
library tower is a good example— 
are higher than wide. The impact 
they have on us is one of height, 
perhaps loftiness. Therefore, they 
look best in a vertical picture. On 
the other hand, long low structures 
like Plant Science should be placed 





UNDER CEILING PRICES 
HIGHEST QUALITY 


Reconditioned and Guaranteed in writing 


Open 8 A.M. to 8 P.M. (except Sun.) 


This Ad Is Worth $10.00 


Towards the purchase price of any car in 
inventory during months of April and May 1951 


ALWAYS A LARGE SELECTION 


Townley Motors 


(Where customers send their friends) 
Ye mile south of Plaza on Elmira Rd.) 






Phone 2241 or 2481 





in a horiztonal composition in order 
to capture their spread-out effect. 

A few of our buildings, and I 
think Martha Van is one of them, 
can’t be handled well in a single, 
overall photograph. They are so 
large, and present so much for our 
eyes to see and examine, that they 
tend to become confused and mas- 
sive if taken in one picture. Take 
a shot of the building as a whole if 
you must, but move in for close-ups 
of attractive doorways, vine cover- 
ed corners and so on. 

A student or two will add life to 
your snapshots, but (and this may 
jar you) don’t tell them to “watch 
the birdie.” People just do not look 
best in head-on photos. Instead, 
have them look to one side of you, 
or at the setting you've placed them 
in, and you'll get campus pictures 
to be proud of. 






















































Simplified Exposure Guide For 
Cornell Campus 









Kodak Kodak 
Panatomic-X Plus-X 
or Ansco 
Supreme 
The gorges, an outstanding feature of our Light Toned 
campus, are tough to photograph because Buildings —f/11 & 1/100 f/22 & 1/50 
they tend to be shaded. Snap them when Dark Toned 
the sun is high. Buildings f/8 & 1/100 £/16 & 1/50 

















The Modern Hostess Prefers Ice Cream and 







Dairy Products 





Town Talk Ice Cream Co. 






Marshall Dairy Co. 


Phone 
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Good News 
We have 
Super-size 
MILK SHAKES 
Made the way 
You like ‘em 
and 
scrumptious 


secret formula 


BARBECUES 


The Plaza 
Dairy Bar 


Tasty Snacks 


Fountain Service 


Just outside city limits 
on Elmira road 


7:30 a.m. — 11:30 p.m. 





R.T.G. ESSO 
SERVICE 


Conveniently Located 
at the foot of 
State Street Hill 


Phone 
2872 


Lubrication Batteries 
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Finney Motors, tn. 


CADILLAC 
OLDSMOBILE 
GENERAL TIRES 


“Where Service is not a Sideline” 


210 S. Cayuga St. Phone 2088 


Engagement Rings $42.50 - $1075. 
Wedding Rings $10. - $350. 


SCHOOLEY’S INC. 


152 E. State St. Quality Jewelers Ithaca, N. Y. 


“(here Printing Gets Done’ 


NORTON 

PRINTING 

COMPANY 
317 East State Street 


ITHACA 
Phone 41271 
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Route 13 


RR RR RRR ROS 


ViIC’S 


DARI-LUNCH 


Where you'll find 
Authentic 
TEXAS HOTS 


Tantalizing 


BAR-B-QUES 


Delicious 
FISH FRIES 


Other Tasty Sandwiches 
and 


Fountain Service 


Corner W. Buffalo & Fulton 


Bere reese sees seer OOS 


Varna 
Garage 


WwW 


AUTO BODY 
PAINTING 


WwW 


WELDING 


and 
GENERAL 
REPAIRING 


24 HOUR TOWING 
WwW 


PHONE 2531 





Varna, N. Y. 











Practice Teaching 


(Continued from page 11) 


The adjustments that the girls 
had to make to the town added to 
the fun. Of one adjustment Norma, 
a city girl, said, “Everybody went 
to bed at nine except Jean and me. 
We forgot one night and made a 
phone call at ten o’clock. I think 
we must have gotten the operator 
out of bed.” 

While teaching was definitely an 
education in itself, it led to many 
humorous and long-to-be remem- 
bered incidents. For example, dur- 
ing a foods unit in the boys’ class, 
the students were going to make 
their favorite kind of cookies. One 
little boy approached Norma to ask 
where to find the cream. Never 
questioning why he might want 
cream, she told him where it was. 
A few minutes later when she 
strolled over to see his progress, she 
found a soupy mess in his bowl. 
When she asked the little boy what 
he was doing, he replied, “I’m 
creaming the sugar and shortening.” 

In concluding her account of stu- 
dent teaching in Trumansburg, 
Norma said, “All in all, both Jean 
and I enjoyed teaching greatly. We 
found the school, community, and 
all organizations very friendly and 
cooperative. There was a great deal 
of satisfaction in tasting the life 
of a career girl and most of all there 
is a tremendous satisfaction in ac- 
tually teaching young people the 
arts of homemaking.” 








Trout Fishing 


(Continued from page +) 


tice to catch on, but the results are 
worth the effort in sport achieved. 
Local stores can help with tackle, 
and an outfit can be assembled 
cheaply. They also know the good 
fishermen and those who can help 
a beginner get started. The experi- 
enced fisherman can also take ad- 
vantages of a few notes as to where 
to spend his fishing time. A number 
of professors who are excellent fly 
fishermen and fly tiers, are willing 
to give a hand to any interested 
fisherman. 

It’s a great sport as the trout 
fisherman is the first to point out. 
Ithaca has its share of good fishing, 
so that a fine day on the water is 
within the reach of everyone. 


STATION 


Phone 2579 
TIRES 
BATTERIES — ACCESSORIES 
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RETAIL SERVICE 


Corner Green and Fulton 





KENNEDY’S 
HOME MADE 


“We specialize in 


home made candies” 


SHOPPING PLAZA 
Telephone 31188 


Under New Management 
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April Showers 


Can’t dampen your spirits 


After the best meal in town 


Wes & Les 


DINNERS — SANDWICHES — ICE CREAM 


Ithaca, N. Y. 





Spring Comes To The Co-op 


Athletic Equipment and Accessories for 
Baseball, Softball, Tennis and Golf. 


Jantzen Sport Shirts, 
Shorts and Swim Trunks. 


Cornell Sport Shirts, Sweat Shirts, 
Jackets, and Crew Hats. 


Cornell Beer Steins in 
Copper and Pottery. 


Spun Cotton Argyle Socks for Dress— 
Athletic Socks for All Sports. 
o ¢ @ 


THE CORNELL CO-OP 


(Owned and Operated by Cornell) 
On The Campus 
Opposite Willard Straight 
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The New 
Co-op Food Store 


609-619 W. Clinton St. 
Tel. 2612 — 2680 
Grade A Meats 
Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 
Co-op and Nationally Advertised 
Brands Groceries 


Sea Foods — Fresh Baked Goods 
oa 


Consumer Owned and Controlled 
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Serving Cornell 
and Ithaca 


Since 1913 


J. G. Pritchard & Son, Inc. 


Ithaca’s 


BUICK DEALER 
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Erie J. Miller 


DESOTO 
PLYMOUTH 


Sales & Service 


Complete Service on 


All Makes of Cars 


209 S. Cayuga St. 


Phone 8718 


Berea rere rr ERE 


A complete line of 
dairy products 


PASTEURIZED GRADE A and 
HOMOGENIZED MILK 
BUTTERMILK, CHEESE 
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Lake View Dairies Co., Inc. 


FRESH EGGS 


from our farm 


Guns and Democracy 
(Continued from page 6) 


I don’t think we can do this by 
providing them with guns. We have 
to watch out, they may shoot at us 
instead of for us. Instead of this, 
I would like to suggest a program 
similar to that being followed by 
the Near East Foundation in 
Greece, Syria, Lebanon, and Iran 
at the present time. Since 1930 this 
organization has been carrying on 
a program that embodies all of the 
principals of the Point IV program 
proposed by President Truman. 
This private American philanthro- 
pic organization has been following 
a policy that may be described as 
follows: 

The core of its philosophy is to 
work with, not for, the people in 
the countries where it is operating. 
The approach is one of mutual re- 
spect and understanding, not of 
superiority. It includes appreciation 
of national cultures and customs 
and respect for national dignity and 
sensibilities. 

Such an approach could be fol- 
lowed by the United States govern- 


Crew hats 





HAS SPRING ARRIVED ? 


Dunlop Tennis Balls—in can 
T-Shirts with Cornell Insignia 
Sweat Shirts—Cornell Insignia 
Cardigan in adult sizes 

Zelan Jackets—Formerly $.60 
Tam-O-Shanters in Cornell Red 


Sweat Socks—white 


Frosh caps for youngsters 


Vacation Utility Bag to hold wet towels 
and wet swim suits 


Catchall Storm Bag—VinyLite 


You'll enjoy trading ut the 





JANSSEN 
Home Bakery 


a 
The home of 
Triple Rich Bread 


Watch for Opening 
of Janssen Home Bakery 


and Delicatessen 


All our Baked Goods 


have 2‘. wheat germ added 
* 


ITHACA SHOPPING PLAZA 
Phone 2186 











3 for $1.75 } 
$1.35 8 
$2.50 % 
$3.50 2 

Now $3.50 
$1.00 

49c 
$1.50 
$1.00 


75¢ 
$1.00 


We are sure you will be pleased with 


TRIANGLE 


our products. 


Phone 2153 
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BOOK 
SHOP 


EVAN J. MORRIS, Prop. 


609 N. Tioga St. 7:45 P.M. OPEN EVENINGS 7:45 P.M. 
CORREO ORR EEEIIBBIROR 
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ment, but first we must show the 
people involved that we are really 
trying to help them and not exploit 
them. All work should be entered 
into on a cooperative basis with 
mutual understanding. A program 
such as this could build up the so- 
called backward countries of the 
world. It would be much cheaper 


than supporting huge armies for- 
ever. It looks to me as if we are 
engaged in a contest with Russia 
to see which can build and support 
the strongest potential force with- 
out destroying its economy. The 
Russians have a big advantage here. 
All they have to do is to cut the 
bread ration. However, we can’t do 
that under our system of govern- 
ment. 

We need a strong army. We must 
help rearm Western Europe and 
send troops there to protect our 
interests. While doing this we must 
also start to work with all of the 
countries in the world that will ac- 
cept our aid and advice, to help 
them raise their standards of living. 
The problems with which most of 
these countries need help are mainly 








Phone 2843 
BARTHOLF 


SERVICE STATION 
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MOBILGAS 
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Corner of Maple-Dryden Rd. 





Apri, 1951 











agricultural. As this agricultural 
potential is built up, these back- 
ward countries will become mar- 
kets for manufactured goods from 
more advanced countries. So let’s 
work toward this goal and help 
make the world a better place in 
which our children may grow up. 


Oh Henry! 

“Where’s Henry?” asked a neigh- 
bor boy. 

“I’m not sure,” replied Henry’s 
mother. “If the ice is as thick as he 
thinks it is, he’s skating. If it’s as 
thin as I think it is, he’s swimming.” 
—Topnotcher 
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"THE ORIGINAL LEGUME 








Walter Latham, Ohio, proved how 
NITRAGIN inoculation prevents wasteful 
land use. Area not inoculated was a fail- 
ure . . . inoculated section, a lush suc- 
cess. Second cutting exceeded the first. 





Elmer Cheatwood, Georgia, made this 
two acre test. One acre's corn followed 
inoculated cover crop—on other acre 
mo cover crop was used. 56.3 extra 
bushels of corn came from acre where 
inoculated cover crop had grown. 


THE NITRAGIN COMPANY, INC. 


3929 N. BOOTH ST. * 


A 
non, 
gett 10 * 





Sure, it takes a few minutes to inoculate 
legume seed properly. But successful crops 
save a lot of time and money. Seed that 
doesn’t grow has been thrown away. Lost 
crops ruin rotation programs .. . waste 
valuable time. Don’t speculate with soil and 
seed . . . inoculate with NITRAGIN. It 
boosts the stand ... helps the land. Most 
agricultural authorities agree—and wise 
farmers insist on the regular practice of 
legume inoculation. 


The farmers pictured at left are just a 
few of the thousands who know from expe 
rience the full value of inoculated legumes 
. .. the results they get with NITRAGIN. 
They think nothing of the few cents ... 
the few minutes it takes to inoculate. 
They’re after results and they get them with 
NITRAGIN, the inoculant in the orange 
colored can. Your seedsman has it. 


MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN 






































































Up To Us 


April Wind 


Have you been out the road past 
the sheep barn lately? It’s a road 
full of miracles, if you take it slow- 
ly. The new grass has pushed up in- 
to a rug of emerald velvet, and the 
wind is bouncing through the tree- 
tops until they are shimmering and 
laughing with spring. At the beef 
barn, new baby Herefords are 
blinking in the sun—their little 
white faces so spanking clean they 
put Mama to shame. The Belgian 
foals across the road are sassy and 
full of the dickens by now—flipping 
their blond tails at visitors, and 
nearly busting with curiosity and 
surprise. 

If you had never seen it before, 
you'd realize something pretty won- 
derful is happening down that road 
—or any country road this time of 
year. It’s mixed up in the smell of 
lilacs and fresh earth—you can see 
it everywhere and feel it in the air. 
It has to do with a sense of change 
—big change—of newness and an 
ancient cycle beginning and sum- 
mer coming on. 

And summer will bring changes, 
too—for all of us. Hard work, or 
military service, or wandering— 
something different and a little un- 


certain, a little strange. But what- 
ever faces us is down that road that 
twists out of sight around the bend. 

Don’t let’s hurry down the road, 
but drag our feet and stall a little. 
Because there is an ageless music 
in the wind of April. And we should 
stand and listen a moment in sil- 
ence, for we are young and alive and 
we can understand. 


Shine Up Your 
Committee Report 


The Countryman salutes both the 
new and old members of Ag-Dome- 
con Council. Elections, the council’s 
big chance of the year, have come 
and gone. The seniors have attend- 
ed their last official session and the 
new members are on their respective 
committees for the rest of this 
term and next year. 

These committees are a most im- 
portant part of the Council. When 
the committees meet on their small, 
informal basis there is much more 
room for discussion and ideas get 
tossed about more freely than they 
do on the floor of the regular coun- 
cil meetings. 

From the committee discussions 
can come a constant flow of new 


Ag-Domecon Elections 


The Countryman congratulates 
the newly elected members of the 
Ag-Domecon Association: 

The Sophomore Class Representa- 
tives are James Vanderwerken, Ag, 
and Esther Church, Home Ec. 

Representatives-at-large from Ag- 
riculture are Raymond Borton ’53, 
Richard Call °52, Earl Carrigan 52, 
Morelle Cheney ’52, Thomas Conk- 
lin °53, Myron Kelsey °53, Jean 
Lovejoy °53, Ward MacMillan ’52, 
Gordon Plowe ’52, Margot Pringle 
°53, Richard Rowe 752, Robert Sny- 
der 53, Fred Trojan ’52, and Hubert 
Wightman 752. 

Representatives - at-large from 
Home Economics are Ina Burt ’52, 
Joan Jago ’52, Evelyn Payne ’53, 
Ethelyn Mallan ’53, Pat Keller ’53, 
and Avis Pope ’54. 


Theoretically, there is one repre- 
sentative-at-large for each one hun- 
dred students. 

Ag reps receiving the highest 
number of votes include MacMillen, 
Pringle, and Plowe. Should a va- 
cancy arise, candidates next in line 
for succession should be Foster Cady 
°53, Lloyd Hayner °52, and Helen 
Corbin ’52, all from agriculture. 
From Home Ec would be Jackie 
Leather ’54. 

Tabulations show that only 27 
per cent of all students in Agricul- 
ture cast their ballots, while Home 
Ec can boast that 14 per cent of 
their number elected all their repre- 
sentatives. 

The Council represents the Col- 
leges of Home Economics and Agri- 
culture on the University’s Student 


ideas for the Council to work on, in 
addition to the reports on pro- 
posals sent to committee by the 
Council. 

Besides providing new ideas the 
committees have a deciding role in 
making the meetings of the coun- 
cil affairs which members and pub- 
lic alike will want to come to. A 
good committee report is as refresh- 
ing and vitalizing as the spring 
breezes which visited the campus a 
short while ago. People hear such 
a report and pay more attention. 
They know some real work has been 
done to produce it. One example we 
remember of good committee re- 
porting has come from the Farm 
and Home Week Dance Committee. 


A poor committee report, on the 
other hand, leaves listeners with no 
feeling at all; they won’t fight it or 
vote for it, they just want to get 
rid of it. This is the point at which 
much trouble begins, for being dis- 
interested they dispose of the re- 
ports quickly, not necessarily in the 
best manner. 

So here’s a plea to committee 
chairmen, all of them. Make re- 
ports short. Make them clear, out- 
line them if you need to. Make 
them lively — include dissenting 
opinions. Make them interesting. 
And keep to the subject—make 
them clear. 


Council. It co-ordinates upper 
campus activities and publishes a 
calendar of meeting times, striving 
to prevent conflicts. Ag-Domecon 
conducts a popular orientation pro- 
gram for frosh in the Fall, as well 
as operate an exhibit at the Activi- 
ties Fair held at the Straight. To im- 
prove upper campus activities the 
Council sponsors a leadership pro- 
gram. 

Social activities cover the running 
of the Far mand Home Week Barn 
Dance, financial assistance to needy 
organizations on a loan basis, and 
the maintenance of a student-facul- 
ty relations set-up or laison. Re- 
venue for these services is derived 
solely from Dance proceeds in 
March. 

Poor election support according 
to John Talmadge, former Presi- 
dent, is due primarily to the lack 
of information and publicity. 
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FORAGE 
earning 
power 










































A home-owned forage harvester equips 
its owner to harvest rapidly, at the right 
time. It captures the perishable good- 
ness of leafy green forage before rain or 
sun can damage the crop. 
Soil-building grass or legumes, 
chopped hay, row crops, fodder and bed- 
ding — all are power-harvested with one 
machine. Lactation life of cows is length- 
ened. Forage crops are turned into 
concentrate feed rich in carotene and 
natural protein. 
With the Allis-Chalmers Forage 


Harvester, the farmer can follow the With three low-cost units (1. Grass sickle-bar attachment; 2. Wind- 


ideal soil-building system. To livestock, row pickup for sickle attachment; 3. Row crop attachment), the 
to the land, and to the farmer, it can be Allis-Chalmers Forage Harvester offers free choice of the crop 
the most welcome machine on the farm. and harvesting method. Heavy forage flows through the 36-inch 


feed rolls and wide chopping cylinder. Cup-shaped spiral knives 
have easy-shearing, cut-and-throw action that eats up tonnage. 
Advanced labor-saving design includes built-in knife sharpener. 





big capacity 


FORA’ BLOWER 


Wide, cupped-blade fan and 9-inch blower pipe handle heavy 
volume, save power and fuel. Extra long, deep and low con- 
veyor hopper is hinged and spring-suspended. Easily raised 
for wagon or truck to drive through. 

Auxiliary Engine for farms with smaller tractors. Easily 
interchanged with other A-C harvesting machines. 


ALLIS: CHALMERS 


RACTOR DIVISION . MILWAUKEE 1, U.S. A. 








ENJOY THE NATIONAL FARM AND HOME 
HOUR — NBC — EVERY SATURDAY 



















How new research foundry 





creates better IH castings 


A report to you about men and machines 


that help maintain International Harvester leadership 





Million-dollar Research Foundry, IH college of casting 
knowledge, has a two-fold objective: 1. To improve foundry 
techniques. 2. To develop skilled foundrymen. This ultra- 
modern direct-arc electric furnace helps to make the IH re- 
search foundry one of the largest and most completely mech- 
anized research foundries in America. 





College men get calluses and competence by working at 
every job in the IH research foundry. This firsthand knowl- 
edge of foundry methods helps these young engineers use 
their scientific training to solve practical problems. Some of 
these trainees will make research their career ... others will 
put their know-how to work in the ten IH foundries. 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


International Harvester Company, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Sand technician tests molding mixes by the hundreds to find 
the perfect formula. He uses delicate instruments in the mod- 
ern foundry laboratory to measure differences in strength and 
moisture transfer of look-alike sand mixtures. His recommen- 
dations can mean the difference between molds which pro- 
duce poor or perfect castings. 


™ 
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IH researchers test rather than guess. Here’s a foundry 
trainee checking the strength of an IH casting. His arsenal 
of testing equipment includes a million-volt x-ray, an elec- 
tron microscope, and countless other scientific devices. It 
makes possible the collection and correlation of facts needed 
to create better gray and malleable iron castings. 
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international Harvester Builds McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors... A) 


a 
Motor Trucks.. ager 


ue) 
Crawler Tractors and Power Units... ty Refrigerators and Freezers... thy 














